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INTRODUCTION 


The  Haunted  House  is  pathetically 
connected  with  the  close  of  its  author’s 
life.  It  belongs  to  the  period  comprised 
in  the  final  pages  of  those  simple  and 
unaffected  Memorials  by  his  son  and 
daughter,  which — until,  from  the  pen  of 
the  Master  of  the  Temple  or  some  one 
equally  capable,  we  are  furnished  with  an 
ampler  and  a  more  critical  biography — 
must  remain  the  chief  record  of  Thomas 
Hood.  It  was  in  the  May  of  1845  that 
he  died  ;  and  The  Haunted  House  was 
probably  composed  in  the  last  months 
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of  1843,  when  he  was  already  a  doomed 
man,  though  still  struggling  gallantly, 
in  spite  of  everything,  to  carry  on  his 
literary  pursuits.  Already,  for  several 
years  past,  his  condition  had  been  more 
or  less  critical.  He  suffered  from 
heart  disease,  and  periodic  haemorrhage 
of  the  lungs,  combined  with  minor 
ailments  ;  all  of  which,  according  to 
his  faithful  friend  and  physician,  Dr. 
William  Elliot,  had  been  aggravated  by 
the  necessity  that  he  should,  in  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  “  at  all  times  cpntinue 
his  literary  labours,  being  under  engage¬ 
ments  to  complete  certain  works  within 
a  stated  period.”  In  the  train  of  insom¬ 
nia  had  come  its  attendant  troubles, 
depression  and  exhaustion,  and  these 
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again  had  increased  his  malady, “bringing 
on  renewed  attacks,  and  reducing  him 
to  such  a  state  that  he  had  been  ren¬ 
dered  utterly  incapable  of  mental  effort.” 
These  quotations  are  from  a  letter  of 
1 840,  but  they  represent  with  even  more 
accuracy  his  condition  in  1843.  Yet  his 
endurance,  his  courage,  his  buoyancy, 
and  his  cheerful  spirit  kept  him  active 
almost  to  the  end.  Several  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  his  last  enterprise, 
his  friends,  of  whom  happily  he  seems 
to  have  had  no  lack,  were  obliged  to 
make  fresh  excuses  for  the  absence  of 
his  familiar  pen.  Now  and  then  a  little 
drawing,  executed  with  difficulty  in  his 
sick  bed,  did  duty  for  the  defaulting 
pages  of  prose  or  verse;  and  many  of 
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his  later  papers  were  dictated  to  his  wife 
— -that  kind  and  loving  nurse  who  for 
so  brief  a  space  survived  her  husband 
— in  the  intervals  of  terrible  paroxysms 
of  pain.  The  moment  he  could  return 
to  work  he  did  so,  pouring  out  his 
“  whims  and  oddities,”  scrawling  off 
admirable  letters  to  childish  favourites, 
or  drawing  up  eloquent  appeals  to  those 
in  power  on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed.  And  strangely  enough,  to 
this  period  of  his  life  belong  not  only 
The  Haunted  House,  but  two  more 
of  his  most  successful  and  enduring 
poetical  efforts,  The  Song  of  the  Shirt 
and  The  Bridge  of  Sighs. 

The  Song  of  the  Shirt  came  out 
anonymously  in  the  Christmas  Number 
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of  Punch  for  1843,  and  its  instantaneous 
and  extraordinary  popularity  is  matter 
of  history.  But  The  Haunted  House  and 
The  Bridge  of  Sighs  both  appeared  in 
that  ill-starred  and  short-lived  serial 
Hood’s  Magazine  and  Comic  Miscellany. 
The  three  volumes  of  this  are  now 
so  rarely  to  be  found,  and  it  is,  more¬ 
over,  so  intimately  connected  with  its 
Editor’s  final  struggle  with  that  “  long 
disease,”  his  life,  that  before  proceed¬ 
ing  to  the  main  duty  of  this  “  Intro¬ 
duction,”  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
give  some  account  of  it.  A  periodical 
which,  in  addition  to  the  beautiful 
Stanzas — “  Farewell,  Life  !  My  senses 
swim,”  includes,  not  only  two  of 
Hood’s  best  pieces,  but  half  a  dozen  of 
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Robert  Browning’s  Dramatic  Lyrics  and 
Romances ,  two  or  three  poems  by  Keats, 
a  poem  and  a  conversation  by  Walter 
Savage  Landor,  and  contributions  by 
Monckton  Milnes  (Lord  Houghton), 
“  Barry  Cornwall  ”  (B.  W.  Procter),  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  G.  H.  Lewes,  and 
G.  P.  R.  James,— to  say  nothing  of  a 
humorous  epistle  from  Charles  Dickens, 
— scarcely  deserves  to  fall  into  complete 
oblivion.  Its  prospectus,  which  was 
issued  at  the  end  of  1843,  was  in 
Hood’s  best  manner,  bristling  of  course 
with  wit  and  puns,  and  betraying  not 
the  least  indication  of  the  writer’s 
miserable  state  of  health.  There  was 
to  be  a  total  abstinence  from  the 
stimulating  topics  and  fermented  ques- 
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tions  of  Politics  and  Polemics,  it  said,  but 
“  for  the  Sedate  there  would  be  papers 
of  becoming  gravity  ;  and  the  lover  of 
Poetry  would  be  supplied  with  numbers 
in  each  Number.”  u  It  would  aim  at 
being  merry  and  wise,  instead  of  merry 
and  otherwise.”  “  A  critical  eye  was  to 
be  kept  on  current  Literature, — a  regret¬ 
ful  one  on  the  Drama,  and  a  kind  one  on 
the  Fine  Arts,  from  whose  Artesian  well 
there  would  be  an  occasional  drawing 
More  than  half  of  the  first  number, 
which  was  published  in  January  with, 
for  those  days,  considerable  success, 
(1,500  copies  being  sold),  was  contrib¬ 
uted  by  Hood  himself.  The  frontispiece 
was  an  exceedingly  good  steel  engraving 
by  J.  Cousen,  after  Thomas  Creswick, 
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R.A.,  of  The  Haunted  House ;  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  original  picture, 
which,  we  are  told,  was  never  in  Hood  s 
possession,  supplied  the  initial  sugges¬ 
tion  for  the  poem  it  was  employed  to 
decorate.  There  were  other  verses  by 
the  Editor  in  the  first  part,  which  also 
included  a  metrical  description,  by  an 
anonymous  hand,  of  Hogarth’s  Rake's 
Progress , — a  description  scarcely  to  be 
described  as  an  improvement  on 
Hoadly’s  contemporary  verses.  The 
start  which  the  magazine  obtained  was, 
however,  speedily  obstructed  by  the  usual 
financial  difficulties.  The  proprietor 
turned  out  to  be  a  man  of  straw,  who  had 
been  tempted  into  the  speculation  by 
the  Editor’s  name,  but  was  without  suf- 
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ficient  capital  to  float  the  enterprise. 
After  changing  printers  twice,  Hood 
managed  to  get  out  the  second  num¬ 
ber,  which  opened  with  another  of  his 
more  serious  poems,  The  Lady's  Dream , 
— the  title,  by  the  way,  of  one  of 
Stothard’s  water-colour  designs  in 
the  William  Smith  Bequest  at  South 
Kensington.  Hood’s  Lady's  Dream , 
however,  —  notable  for  the  couplet, 

“  Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  Thought 
As  well  as  want  of  Heart,” — 

was  illustrated  by  himself,  with 
some  obvious  assistance  from  its  en¬ 
graver,  Samuel  Williams,  and  it  had  also 
an  exceedingly  picturesque  tail-piece  of 
a  “  Church  Porch,”  the  “  scene  of  Gray's 
Elegy','  which,  from  the  initials  “  T.C.,” 
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was  apparently  by  Creswick.  Among 
Hood’s  colleagues  in  this  part  were 
Charles  Mackay  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall, 
the  latter  of  whom  had  offered  to  assist 
out  of  “  veneration  to  the  author  of  the 
Song  of  the  Shirt.”  In  No.  III.  again, 
the  initial  poem,  The  Key:  a  Moorish 
Romance. ,  was  editorial  ;  but  the  most 
ambitious  contribution  was  a  blank  verse 
treatment  by  Mackay  of  that  theme  of 
the  death  of  Pan  which,  in  this  same 
year,  Mrs.  Browning  also  handled  so 
supremely. 

Other  “  numbers  in  the  Numbers  ” 
that  succeeded  were  by  Samuel  Lover 
arid  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton.  In  Part  V., 
after  a  Threatening  Letter  to  Thomas 
Hood  from  Dickens,  came  The  Bridge  of 
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Sighs  and  the  beginning  of  the  Editor’s 
unfinished  novel,  Our  Family.  In  the 
next  part  Browning  arrived  to  the 
rescue  with  The  Laboratory  and  Claret 
and  Tokay ,  which  two  latter  pieces 
(supplemented  by  Beer)  figure  in  his 
works  under  the  title  of  Nationality  in 
Drinks.  These  contributions  he  after¬ 
wards  followed  up  by  Garden  Fancies , 
The  Boy  and  the  Angel ,  The  Tomb  at  St. 
P raxed' s,  and  The  Flight  of  the  Duchess. 
Apparently  this  assistance  was  procured 
for  the  magazine  by  Milnes,  to  whose 
good  offices  is  no  doubt  also  due  the 
song  of  Old  Meg,  which  Keats  was 
stated  to  have  written  during  his  tour 
in  Scotland  in  181S,  and  which  made  its 
first  appearance  in  No.  VI.,  heralding 
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one  or  two  other  minor  pieces  from  the 
same  pen.  But  before  the  first  volume 
was  finished,  work  and  worry  had  again 
brought  Hood  to  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
“  During  several  days,”  says  an  an¬ 
nouncement  at  the  end  of  the  number 
for  June,  “  fears  were  entertained  for  his 
life.”  But  he  had  rallied,  and  was 
recovering,  though  slowly, — in  earnest 
of  which  he  sent  forth  from  his  sick 
chamber  two  little  sketches  bearing 
unmistakable  traces  of  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  under  which  they  had  been  pro¬ 
duced.  One,  Hood's  Mag,  was  a  magpie 
in  a  hawk’s  hood  ;  the  other,  an  “arrange¬ 
ment  ”  of  blisters,  leeches,  and  physic 
bottles,  symbolised  and  expressed  The 
Editor's  Apologies. 
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It  is  needless  to  describe  in  detail  the 
contents  of  the  two  remaining  volumes. 
Apart  from  Browning’s  poems,  the  most 
important  of  the  pieces  that  followed 
were  Landor’s  Prayer  of  the  Bees  for 
Alciphron ,  and  the  dialogue  (in  prose) 
between  Dante  and  Beatrice,  while  in 
the  number  for  November,  1844,  figured 
a  Death  of  Clyternnestra  by  Bulwer 
Lytton,  also  but  recently  recovered  from 
illness.  Our  Family  dragged  on  to  its 
twenty-third  chapter  ;  but  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Lay  of  the  Labourer  and 
the  stanzas  beginning  “  Farewell,  Life  !” 
already  referred  to,  nothing  else  of  im¬ 
portance  came  from  the  Editor  himself. 
His  last  prose  contribution  was  a  Note 
from  my  Note  Book ,  in  which  he  called 
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attention  to  the  curious  fact  that  Collins’s 
Ode  to  Evening  is  but  one  unbroken  sen¬ 
tence  ;  his  last  metrical  effort,  a  not  very 
remarkable  epigram  on  Lord  Brougham. 
This  latter  appeared  in  the  March  number 
of  Vol.  II.,  the  frontispiece  to  which  was 
the  engraving  by  F.  A.  Heath  (familiar 
in  the  old  editions  of  Hood’s  poems)  of 
his  bust  by  Edward  Davis.  The  same 
March  number  announced  that  he  was 
“  more  seriously  ill  than  even  he  had 
ever  been  before.”  In  April  the  hope¬ 
less  character  of  his  malady  was  defin¬ 
itely  announced.  He  lingered,  however, 
for  a  month  longer,  dying,  as  he  said, 
“  inch  by  inch,”  but  tranquil,  resigned, 
and  affectionate  as  of  old.  The  end 
came  at  last  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1845. 
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It  has  already  been  hinted  that 
The  Haunted  House  may  have  been 
first  prompted  by  Creswick’s  picture, 
for  which  the  artist’s  name  was 
no  doubt  the  same.  Indeed,  the 
motto  from  Wordsworth  prefixed  to  the 
poem  is  just  such  an  one  as  might  be 
expected  in  an  Exhibition  Catalogue. 
But  even  if  this  conjecture  be  well 
founded,  the  result  is  only  to  increase 
one’s  sense  of  the  extraordinary  fertility 
of  fancy  which  has  accumulated  around 
a  suggestive  title  such  a  succession  of 
images  of  solitude  and  decay, — such  a 
brooding  horror  of  ancestral  crime  and 
desolation.  It  is  true  that  to-day  the 
manner  of  the  work  is  a  little  in  the 
melodramatic  taste  of  the  forties  and 
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fifties,  but  it  is  not  the  less  ghostly  on 
that  account.  And  in  this  connection,  it 
may  be  observed  that  an  acute  and 
accomplished  critic  of  poetry,  the  poet 
Mr.  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  has 
been  careful  to  notice  a  certain  similarity 
between  Hood’s  method  in  verse  and 
some  of  Dickens’s  cognate  pictures  in 
prose.  Mr.  Stedman  instances,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  touch  of  kinship  between  the 
old  Hall  in  The  Haunted,  House  and  “  the 

x 

shadowy  grand-staircase  in  the  Dedlock 
mansion”  or  “  Mr.  Tulkinghorn’s  cham- 
ber  [in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields], — where  the 
Roman  points  through  loneliness  and 
gloom  to  the  dead  body  on  the  floor.” 
Dickens  had  no  need  to  borrow  from 
any  one  ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had 
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himself  contributed  to  Hood' s  Magazine, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  something  of 
its  opening  verses  had  lingered  in  his 
memory,  though  there  are  ten  years 
between  them  and  the  publication  of 
Bleak  House  in  1853.  But  in  recalling 
Mr.  Stedman’s  attractive  pages,  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  most  steadfast 
admirer  of  this  poem — upon  which  the 
sympathetic  pencil  of  Mr.  HERBERT 
RAILTON  has  here  lavished  its  wealth 
of  ingenious  interpretation — was  also  an 
American  poet  and  critic.  It  is  to  The 
Haunted  House  that  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
devotes  the  entire  final  paragraph  of 
his  review  of  Hood.  In  all  probability 
no  more  keenly  perceptive  analyst  of 
this  particular  effort  could  be  found  than 
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the  author  of  The  Raven ,  and  for  this 
reason  vve  shall  take  leave  to  close  this 
preface  by  quoting  his  “appreciation” 
with  a  minimum  of  excision.  After  say¬ 
ing  that  he  prefers  The  Haunted  House  to 
any  composition  of  its  author,  he  goes 
on  :  “  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind — 
and  that  kind  belongs  to  a  very  lofty — if 
not  to  the  very  loftiest  order  of  poetical 
literature.  .  .  .  Not  the  least  merit  of  the 
work  is  its  rigorous  simplicity.  .  .  .  The 
thesis  is  one  of  the  truest  in  all  poetry. 
As  a  mere  thesis  it  is  really  difficult  to 
conceive  anything  better.  The  strength 
of  the  poet  is  put  forth  in  the  invention 
of  traits  in  keeping  with  the  ideas  of 
crime,  abandonment,  and  ghostly  visita¬ 
tion.  Every  legitimate  art  is  brought  in 
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to  aid  in  conveying  the  intended  effects  ; 
and  (what  is  quite  remarkable  in  the 
case  of  Hood)  nothing  discordant  is  at 
any  point  introduced.  He  has  here  very 
little  of  what  we  have  designated  as  the 
fantastic — little  which  is  not  strictly 
harmonious.  The  metre  and  rhythm  are 
not  only  in  themselves  admirably  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  whole  design,  but,  with  a  true 
artistic  feeling,  the  poet  has  preserved  a 
thorough  monotone  throughout,  and  ren¬ 
ders  its  effect  more  impressive  by  therepe- 
tition  (gradually  increasing  in  frequency 
towards  the  finale )  of  one  of  the  most 
pregnant  and  effective  of  the  stanzas  : 

‘  O’e  all  there  hung  a  shadow  and  a  fear, 

A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted, 

And  said,  as  plain  as  whisper  in  the  ear, 

The  place  is  Haunted  !  ’ 
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Had  Hood  only  written  The  Haunted 
House,  it  would  have  sufficed  to  render 
him  immortal.” 

Austin  Dobson. 


Ealing,  August,  1895. 
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The  Haunted  Houje 

A  Romance 

Part  I 

Some  dreams  we  have  are  nothing  elje  but  dreams , 
Unnatural ,  and  full  of  contradictions  ; 

Tet  others  of  our  moft  romantic  schemes 
Are  something  more  than  fictions. 

It  might  be  only  on  enchanted  ground ; 

It  might  be  merely  by  a  thought' s  expanfion  ; 

But ,  in  the  spirit  or  the  flefh ,  I  found 
An  old  defer  ted  Manfion. 


' The  Haunted  Houfe 


A  refidence  for  woman ,  child,  and  man , 

A  dwelling  place, — and  yet  no  habitation  ; 

A  Houfe, — but  under  some  prodigious  ban 
Of  Excommunication. 

Unhinged  the  iron  gates  half  open  hung, 

Jarrd  by  the  gufty  gales  of  many  winters, 
Ehat  from  its  crumbled  pedeftal  had  flung 
One  marble  globe  in  splinters. 

No  dog  was  at  the  threfhold ,  great  or  small ; 
No  pigeon  on  the  roof — no  houfehold  creature — 
No  cat  demurely  dozing  on  the  wall — 

Not  one  domeftic  feature.  . 
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No  human  figure  stirfd,  to  go  or  come , 

No  face  looked  forth  from  shut  or  open  cafiement; 
No  chimney  smoked — there  was  no  sign  of  Home 
From  parapet  to  bafiement. 

With  shatter  d  panes  the  grafifiy  court  was  starv'd 
The  time-worn  coping-stone  had  tumbled  after  ! 
And  thro '  the  ragged  roof  the  sky  shone ,  barf  d 
With  naked  beam  and  rafter. 

O'er  all  there  hung  a  shadow  and  a  fear  ; 

A  senfe  of  myftery  the  spirit  daunted , 

And  said,  as  plain  as  whifper  in  the  ear , 

The  place  is  Haunted  ! 
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The  flow' r  grew  wild  and  rankly  as  the  weed , 
Rojes  with  thiftles  struggled  for  ejpial , 

And  vagrant  plants  of  parajitic  breed , 

Had  overgrown  the  Dial. 

But  gay  or  gloomy ,  steaafajt  or  infirm , 

No  heart  was  there  to  heed  the  hour's  duration  ; 
All  times  and  tides  were  loft  in  one  long  term 
Of  stagnant  dejolation. 

The  wren  had  built  within  the  Porch ,  she  found 
Its  quiet  lonelinefs  so  sure  and  thorough  ; 

And  on  the  lawn , — within  its  turfy  mound , — 
The  rabbit  made  his  burrow. 
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The  rabbit  wild  and  grey ,  that  flitted  thro 
The  shrubby  clumps ,  and  flrifld d,  and  sat ,  and 
vanifli d 

But  leijurely  and  bold ,  as  if  he  knew 
His  enemy  was  banifh'd. 

The  wary  crow, — the  pheafant  from  the  woods — 
Lull' d  by  the  still  and  everlafting  samenejs, 

Cloje  to  the  manflon ,  like  domeflic  broods , 

Fed  with  a  “  shocking  tamenejs." 

The  coot  was  swimming  in  the  reedy  pond, 

Beflde  the  water-hen,  so  soon  affrighted ; 

And  in  the  weedy  moat  the  heron ,  fond 
Of  solitude,  alighted. 
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The  moping  heron ,  motionlejs  and  stiff". 

That  on  a  stone,  as  silently  and  stilly. 

Stood,  an  apparent  sentinel ,  as  if 
T o  guard  the  water-lily. 

No  sound  was  heard  except,  from  far  away. 

The  ringing  of  the  witwall' s  shrilly  laughter , 

Or,  now  and  then,  the  chatter  of  the  jay. 

That  Echo  murmur’d  after. 

But  Echo  never  mock' d  the  human  tongue  ; 

Some  weighty  crime  that  Heaven  could  not  pardon, 
A  secret  curfe  on  that  old  Building  hung 
And  its  defer  ted  Garden. 
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The  beds  were  all  untouch' d  by  hand  or  tool ; 

No  footjlep  mark' d  the  damp  and  mojjy  gravel , 

Each  walk  as  green  as  is  the  mantled  pool , 

For  want  of  Human  travel. 

The  vine  unpruned ,  and  the  neglected  peach, 

Droop'd  from  the  wall  with  which  they  used  to 
grapple  ; 

And  on  the  kanker'd  tree,  in  eafy  reach. 

Rotted  the  golden  apple. 

But  awfully  the  truant  shunn  d  the  ground, 

The  vagrant  kept  aloof,  and  daring  poacher, 

In  spite  of  gaps  that  thro'  the  fences  round 
Invited  the  encroacher. 
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For  over  all  there  hung  a  cloud  of  fear , 

A  senfe  of  myftery  the  spirit  daunted , 

And  said ,  as  plain  as  whifper  in  the  ear , 

Fhe  place  is  Haunted ! 

Flie  pear  and  quince  lay  squander'd  on  the  grafs  ; 
Fhe  mould  was  purple  with  unheeded  showers 
Of  bloomy  plums — a  IVildernefs  it  was 
Of  fruits,  and  weeds,  and  flowers  l 

Fhe  marigold  amidft  the  nettles  blew , 

Fhe  gourd  embraced  the  rofe-bufli  in  its  ramble ; 
Fhe  tin  file  and  the  stock  together  grew, 

Fhe  hollyhock  and  bramble. 
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The  bear-bine  with  the  lilac  interlaced , 

The  sturdy  burdock  choked  its  slender  neighbour , 
The  spicy  pink.  All  tokens  were  effaced 
Of  human  care  and  labour. 

The  very  yew  Formality  had  train  d 
To  such  a  rigid  pyramidal  stature , 

For  want  of  trimming  had  almoft  regain’d 
The  raggednefs  of  nature. 

The  Fountain  was  a-dry — neglect  and  time 
Had  marr’d  the  work  of  artifan  and  majon , 
And  efts  and  croaking  frogs ,  begot  of  slime , 
Sprawl' d  in  the  ruin  d  bafon. 
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The  Statue ,  fallen  from  its  marble  bafe, 
Amidft  the  refufe  leaves ,  and  herbage  rotten , 
Lay  like  the  Idol  of  some  bygone  race , 

Its  name  and  rites  forgotten . 

On  ev'ry  side  the  afpect  was  the  same , 

^///  ruin  d,  dejolate ,  forlorn  and  savage  : 

No  hand  or  foot  within  the  precinct  came 
To  rectify  or  ravage. 

For  over  all  there  hung  a  cloud  of  fear , 

A  senfe  of  myftery  the  spirit  daunted , 

And  said,  as  plain  as  whijper  in  the  ear. 
The  place  is  Haunted  l 
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Part  II 

O  very  gloomy  is  the  Iloufe  of  IVoe , 

IV here  tears  are  Jailing  while  the  bell  is  knelling , 
With  all  the  dark  solemnities  which  show 
That  Death  is  in  the  dwelling. 

O  very,  very  dreary  is  the  room 

Where  Love ,  domejlic  Love ,  no  longer  nejlles , 

But ,  smitten  by  the  common  stroke  of  doom , 

The  Corpfe  lies  on  the  treftles ! 

But  I  louse  of  Woe ,  and  hearfe ,  and  sable  pall , 
The  narroiv  home  of  the  departed  mortal , 

Ne'er  look'd  so  gloomy  as  that  Ghoftly  Hall , 

With  its  defer  ted  portal ! 
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The  centipede  along  the  threjhold  crept. 

The  cobweb  hung  acrojs  in  mazy  tangle. 

And  in  its  winding  sheet  the  maggot  slept, 

At  every  nook  and  angle. 

The  keyhole  lodged  the  earwig  and  her  brood, 
The  emmets  of  the  steps  had  old  poffejfon , 
And  march' d  in  search  of  their  diurnal  food 
In  undijlurb'd  procejfion. 

As  undiflurb'd  as  the  prehenfile  cell 
Of  moth  or  maggot ,  or  the  spider  s  tijfue. 

For  never  foot  upon  that  threfhold  fell, 

To  enter  or  to  iffue. 
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O'er  all  there  hung  the  shadow  of  a  fear , 

A  senje  of  my  fiery  the  spirit  daunted , 

And  said ,  as  plain  as  whifper  in  the  ear , 

'The  place  is  Haunted  ! 

Howbeit ,  the  door  I  pufii  d — or  so  I  dream  d — 
Which  slowly ,  slowly  gaped , — the  hinges  creaking 
With  such  a  rusty  eloquence ,  it  seem'd 
That  Time  himfelf  was  speaking. 

But  Time  was  dumb  within  the  Manfion  old , 

Or  left  his  tale  to  the  heraldic  banners , 

That  hung  from  the  corroded  walls ,  told 

Of  former  men  and  manners  : — 
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Thofe  tatter'd  flags,  that  with  the  open'd  door , 
Seem  d  the  old  wave  of  battle  to  remember , 
While  fallen  fragments  danced  upon  the  floor , 
Like  dead  leaves  in  December. 

The  startled  bats  flew  out , — bird  after  bird , 
The  screech-owl  overhead  began  to  flutter , 

And  seem'd  to  mock  the  cry  that  she  had  heard 
Some  dying  victim  utter ! 

A  shriek  that  echo'd  from  the  joifled  roof  , 

And  up  the  stair ,  and  further  still  and  further , 
Till  in  some  ringing  chamber  far  aloof 
It  ceafed  its  tale  of  murther  ! 
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Meanwhile  the  rufty  armour  rattled  round , 

The  banner  shudder  d,  and  the  ragged  streamer 
All  things  the  horrid  tenor  of  the  sound 
Acknowledged  with  a  tremor. 

The  antlers ,  where  the  helmet  hung ,  and  belt , 
Stirr'd  as  the  tempejl  stirs  the  foreft  branches , 
Or  as  the  stag  had  trembled  when  he  felt 
The  bloodhound  at  his  haunches. 

The  window  jingled  in  its  crumbled  frame , 
And  thro'  its  many  gaps  of  defiitution 
Dolorous  moans  and  hollow  s  ighings  came , 
Like  those  of  diffolution. 
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The  woodloufe  dropp'd ,  and  roll'd  into  a  ball , 
Touch'd  by  some  impulfe  occult  or  mechanic ; 
And  namelejs  beetles  ran  along  the  wall 
In  univerfal  panic. 

The  subtle  spider ,  that  from  overhead 
Hung  like  a  spy  on  human  guilt  and  error , 
Suddenly  turn  d  and  up  its  slender  thread 
Ran  with  a  nimble  terror. 

The  very  stains  and  fractures  on  the  wall 
Affuming  features  solemn  and  terrific , 

Hinted  some  Tragedy  of  that  old  Hall , 

Lock'd  up  in  hieroglyphic . 
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Some  tale  that  might ,  perchance ,  have  solved  the 
doubt. 

Wherefore  amongjl  thofe  flags  so  dull  and  livid , 

The  banner  of  the  Bloody  Hand  shone  out 
So  ominoufly  vivid. 

Some  key  to  that  infcrutable  appeal , 

Which  made  the  very  frame  of  Nature  quiver ; 

And  every  thrillirig  nerve  and  fibre  feel 
So  ague-like  a  shiver. 

For  over  all  there  hung  a  cloud  of  fear, 

A  senfe  of  myftery  the  spirit  daunted  ,; 

And  said ,  as  plain  as  whifper  in  the  ear , 

The  place  is  Haunted ! 
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If  but  a  rat  had  linger'd  in  the  houfe , 

To  lure  the  thought  into  a  social  channel ! 

But  not  a  rat  remain'd ,  or  tiny  moufe. 

To  squeak  behind  the  panel. 

Huge  drops  roll'd  down  the  walls ,  as  if  they  wept; 
And  where  the  cricket  ufed  to  chirp  so  shrilly , 

The  toad  was  squatting ,  and  the  lizard  crept 
On  that  damp  hearth  and  chilly. 

For  years  no  cheerful  blaze  had  sparkled  there , 

Or  glanced  on  coat  of  buff  or  knightly  metal ; 

The  slug  was  crawling  on  the  vacant  chair , — 

The  snail  upon  the  settle. 
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The  floor  was  redolent  of  mould  and  muft , 

The  fungus  in  the  rotten  seams  had  quicken  d ; 
While  on  the  oaken  table  coats  of  duft 
Perennially  had  thicken  d. 

No  mark  of  leathern  jack  or  metal  can , 

No  cup — no  horn — no  hofpitable  token , — 

All  social  ties  between  that  board  and  Man 
Had  long  ago  been  broken. 

There  was  so  foul  a  rumour  in  the  air , 

The  shadow  of  a  presence  so  atrocious : 

No  human  creature  could  have  feafted  there , 

Even  the  mofl  ferocious. 

For  over  all  there  hung  a  cloud  of  fear , 

A  senje  of  myflery  the  spirit  daunted , 

And  said ,  as  plain  as  whifper  in  the  ear , 

The  place  is  Haunted ! 
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Part  III 

'Tis  hard  for  human  actions  to  account. 

Whether  from  reafon  or  from  impulfe  only — 

But  some  internal  prompting  bade  me  mount 
The  gloomy  stairs  and  lonely. 

Those  gloomy  stairs ,  so  dark,  and  damp,  and  cold , 
With  odours  as  from  bones  and  relics  carnal. 
Deprived  of  right,  and  confe crated  mould. 

The  chapel  vault  or  charnel. 
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Thofe  dreary  stairs ,  where  with  the  sounding  strejs 
Of  ev'ry  step  so  many  echoes  blended , 

The  mind ,  with  dark  mi/givings ,  feared  to  guefs 
How  many  feet  ajcended. 

The  tempeft  with  its  spoils  had  drifted  in, 

Till  each  unwholefome  stone  was  darkly  spotted , 

As  thickly  as  the  leopard's  dappled  skin , 

With  leaves  that  rankly  rotted. 

The  air  was  thick — and  in  the  upper  gloom 
The  bat — or  something  in  its  shape — was  winging 
And  on  the  wall ,  as  chilly  as  a  tomb , 

The  Death' s-Head  moth  was  clinging. 
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That  myfiic  moth ,  which ,  with  a  senfe  profound 
Of  all  unholy  prefence ,  augurs  truly  ; 

And  with  a  grim  significance  flits  round 
The  taper  burning  bluely. 

Such  omens  in  the  place  there  seem  d  to  be , 

At  ev'ry  crooked  turn ,  or  on  the  landing , 

The  straining  eyeball  was  prepared  to  see 
Some  Apparition  standing. 

For  over  all  there  hung  a  cloud  of  fear , 

A  senfe  of  myftery  the  spirit  daunted , 

And  said ,  as  plain  as  whifper  in  the  ear , 

The  place  is  Haunted ! 
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Tet  no  portentous  Shape  the  sight  amazed ; 

Each  object  plain ,  and  tangible ,  and  valid ; 

But  from  their  tarnijh' d  frames  dark  Figures  gazed , 
And  Faces  spectre-pallid. 

Not  merely  with  the  mimic  life  that  lies 
IVithin  the  compafs  of  Art' s  simulation  ; 

Their  souls  were  looking  thro'  their  painted  eyes 
IVith  awful  speculation. 

On  ev'ry  lip  a  speechlefs  horror  dwelt ; 

On  ev'ry  brow  the  burthen  of  affliction  ; 

The  old  Anceftral  Spirits  knew  and  felt 
The  Iloufe' s  malediction. 
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Such  earnefl  woe  their  features  overcaji , 

They  might  have  stirr'd ,  or  sigh'd ,  or  wept ,  or  spoken  ; 
But,  save  the  hollow  moaning  of  the  blaft , 

The  stillness  was  unbroken. 

No  other  sound  or  stir  of  life  was  there , 

Except  my  steps  in  solitary  clamber , 

i^rorz  flight  to  flight ,  from  humid  stair  to  stair. 

From  chamber  into  chamber. 

Defer  ted  rooms  of  luxury  and  state. 

That  old  magnificence  had  richly  furnifli  d 
With  pictures,  cabinets  of  ancient  date. 

And  carvings  gilt  and  burnifli  d. 
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Rich  hangings ,  storied  by  the  needle' s  art 
With  Scripture  hiftory ,  or  clajfic  fable  ; 

But  all  had  faded ,  save  one  ragged  part , 

Where  Cain  was  slaying  Abel. 

The  ilent  wajle  of  mildew  and  the  moth 
Had  marrd  the  tijfue  with  a  partial  ravage  ; 
But  undecaying  frown  d  upon  the  cloth 
Each  feature  stern  and  savage. 

The  sky  was  pale  ;  the  cloud  a  thing  of  doubt ; 
Some  hues  were  frefh,  and  some  decay  d  and  duller 
But  still  the  Bloody  Hand  shone  strangely  out 
With  vehemence  of  colour  ! 
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The  Bloody  Hand  that  with  a  lurid  stain 
Shone  on  the  dufiy  floor ,  a  dijmal  token , 
Projected  from  the  cajement' s  painted  pane , 
Where  all  bejide  was  broken. 

The  Bloody  Hand  significant  of  crime , 
That  glaring  on  the  old  heraldic  banner , 
Had  kept  its  crimjon  unimpaired  by  time , 
In  such  a  wondrous  manner. 

O' er  all  there  hung  the  shadow  of  a  fear , 
A  senfle  of  myftery  the  spirit  daunted , 

And  said ,  as  plain  as  whifper  in  the  ear , 
The  place  is  Haunted ! 
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The  Heath  IVatch  tick'd  behind  the  panel!  d  oak , 
Inexplicable  tremors  shook  the  arras , 

And  echoes  strange  and  myfiical  awoke , 

The  fancy  to  embarrajs. 

Prophetic  hints  that  fill' d  the  soul  with  dread , 

But  thro'  one  gloomy  entrance  pointing  mofily , 

The  while  some  secret  infipiration  said , 

That  Chamber  is  the  Ghofily  ! 

Acrofis  the  door  no  gofifamer  feftoon 
Swung  pendulous- — no  web — no  dusty  fringes , 

No  silky  chryfalis  or  white  cocoon 
About  its  nooks  and  hinges. 
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The  spider  shunnd  the  interdicted  room , 

The  moth ,  the  beetle ,  and  the  fly  were  «  banifli  d. 
And  where  the  sunbeam  fell  athwart  the  gloom 
The  very  midge  had  vanifli d. 

One  lonely  ray  that  glanced  upon  a  Bed, 

As  if  with  awful  aim  direct  and  certain. 

To  show  the  Bloody  Hand  in  burning  red 
Embroidered  on  the  curtain. 

And  yet  no  gory  stain  was  on  the  quilt — 

The  pillow  in  its  place  had  slowly  rotted; 

The  floor  alone  retain  d  the  trace  of  guilt. 

Those  boards  obfcurely  spotted. 
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Objcurely  spotted  to  the  door ,  and  thence 
With  mazy  doubles  to  the  grated  cajement — 

Oh  what  a  tale  they  told  of  fear  intenfe , 

Of  horror  and  amazement  l 

What  human  creature  in  the  dead  of  night 
Had  courfed  like  hunted  hare  that  cruel  diftance  ? 
Had  sought  the  door ,  the  window  in  his  flight , 
Striving  for  dear  exiftence  ? 

What  shrieking  Spirit  in  that  bloody  room 
Its  mortal  frame  had  violently  quitted?— 

Acrofs  the  sunbeam ,  with  a  sudden  gloom , 

A  ghoflly  Shadow  flitted. 
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Acrojs  the  sunbeam,  and  along  the  wall. 
But  painted  on  the  air  so  very  dimly. 

It  hardly  veil'd  the  tapejlry  at  all. 

Or  portrait  frowning  grimly. 

O'er  all  there  hung  the  shadow  of  a  fear, 
A  senfe  of  myftery  the  spirit  daunted. 

And  said,  as  plain  as  whifper  in  the  ear. 
The  place  is  Haunted  ! 
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f  'X  ij:  I  jhp  If 

np  l  -  vj  \ 

iLhe  very  ^ew  Jjbrmevlih?  had  iramcL  Jt  >,  ^ 


trjoj'uch  a  nbid  pyraimdal 


or  Wend  o/°  inmmind  had,ai 
7 


he  rabdedne/f  ,gd  naiurmp 


I 


he  duntain  Wey  o-dry —  necject  ond  time 

Trfcl  roexrrcl  //\e  work  of  edijon  e\nd 
^y\wd  je/%  exad  crc 'okuid 
prowl  d  in  /&  ruin’d  bo/on 


redd,  bedot 

c—3  c  * 


hejbl  iie^y^ollcn ^y?'om  it/ 
os/llmidfi  ike  <re/u/e  ie&vty'>Csnci 
py  ilk  tke^fdol  Jcnie 
Hlj  name  ond  -  rite/ 


J 


ev’ry  jlcie  liie  eyped  waj  j£e  , 

ruind,  de/cl  afe,  /adorn  Mid  : 

^  f  /  cr-3 

ohand  oryooi  wd/un  tfie  precinct  came 
redi//"  or  ravage.  . 


1 


O  vciy  gloomy  if  iheHnFovfe  <of  \voe , 

^Kere  teay  are ^alliij^  wlnle  ihe  '~bel!  if  knelling, 
evil  Hie  dark  yolemniiief  which  Jfkow 
^'Qjkat  Dealt  if  in  Hie  "dwelling. 


H 


very ,  very  dreary  ij  li?e 


room 


here  T^ove ,  domestic  Isj^no  lender  nefllg , 
Sul .  jmillar  by  tine  common  Jtroke  of  doom , 


cJ^ut  Hou/e  \^ot ,  6Jid  he&rfe,  cmd  ydble  pdi, 

I 

morteJ , 


he  neurovT  home  j 
teer  look'd  Jo  gloomy 
ilh  ij /  de/erfed  pod 


I 


(j^he  centipede  cdonb  the  threshold,  crept 
^JhTcobweb  hun&  aci cyf  in  megy  fon&U 
ev^d  in  it/  winding,  J"heet  iAe  ma^ 

]  every  nock.  ond  cable 


/M . 


ermndf  of  lf\e  ylep/  had  Jolt  possession 
O^fnd  marched  in  jea rch  ^o/°  ifreir  diurnal  /cod 

~~fn  undisturbed  procejfion 


UP. 


rdi/turb’d  a/  tfie  prcKeii/ile  coll  .  •  N_2’ ,  q  ■ 


O/  motd  or  me£>£oi\  or  t£e  fpidcW'lhjjut  ,V^S 
^ 

J^pv  nevcr^yool  upon  lft>l  threfhold  ^ 

(((Jj0  enter  or  i°  iSu|n^  fM? 

'er  oil  l£ere  hun&  ti^e  \hbdd\fA  of°  o  /&>r, 

/'  .. 
lyar/e  <of  my/tery  the.  ypirit  daunted  ,  , 

J^%fad  j  oid  of  plain  ear  , 

^|hr^^r^J^souided  t  t  0 


\owbeit  ,  tke  doer  I  pu/h' d  —  or  jo  X  dream 'd 
-w-  ylc'wly,  jlowly  taped  ,  —  ike  Kuitej'  creaking 
ifk  juch  a  rufty  eloquence  ,  i\  jee med  ||, 


Thai  Xyne~°  km v7a;  ypeakind 


we/"  dumb 


old 


Or  le/l  hi /  tale  to  l(\e  heroldic  b 

lW  hun^yyfom  tf\e  corroded  veil/ ,  Mid  told 


men  ond 


nie\nnerf . 


n  d  the  old  wove  of  bottle  to  remejnber  , 
^/allen  /re^raQTif  danced  upon  t/\e  ^yjoor, 
ike  dead  leave/-  in  ^December 


Jhe  ytad/eol  bat/'^yfevv-  out, —  brrd  ^/kr  bird  , 

*  p 

he  ycreech  —  owl  overhead  bebon  to ^/lutter , 
id  jeemed  to  mock  the  cry  that  Jhe  had  heard 
ome  dyinb  victim  utter  l 


(^y^jhricK  echo'd  yfom  i/\e  ^joj/ted  rcx^n 
up  yfair,  and l  /uiiher  jiill 

fc'  nlk  ..  ' 

I  ^VTTMX  * 

in  joint  rnibinb  chamber  /hr  evloc/H  V 


it;  tale 


P  y/^eavvvch)!e  the  rufty  armour 
Hjhe  banner  /hudder’d  ,  and  the  raided  /f  reamer, 
(o^5\ll  thm£d  the  horrid  tenor,  of*  the  yound 

ckncwled&ed  witfi  a  tremor  .  ^.vJb.  dv. 


■+ 


ihe  esntlerf  ,  where  the  helmet  hun£  ,  and  belt, 
tiir'd  aj  tiie  iempeji  jtuj  the ,/x.rgt  tranche^, 
O  r  of  the  had  troubled  of  he^/elt 
he  bloodhound  at  hi/*  haunchej*. 


C\ 


C  he  wmdevh  unfrled  in.  ltf  crumbled  /tcmiic 

°  .  )W-  v 

y^vd  thro  llj  me my  &>PJ  de/iitution .  jj, 

^|~^)olorcu/  moe\iy  ond  hollow  ^yiHrio.^/ 


i  he  ti'io/e 


£  o/  cl 


dictation. 


i 


1 


ome  tele  that  mi&ht , perchance,  have  j^ved  the  doubt, 
lere/ore  amondd  iho/£  /fa6J  /o 
e  banner  o/9  the 


fo  otmncxjfly  Vivid  • 


~\jr>  but  es  rot  Kc\cl  linger  d  in  ti^e  hoiye , 
c  Jure  the  thought  into  a  yocial  channel  ! 


4]ut  not  o  rot  remain'd  or  tiny  mou 


dy\\y 

jcjueaK.  behind  the  poneL^v^ 

It 

•<r-| 


O^/find.  where  t/ve.  cricket  ujtcl  to  chirp  jo 
V )( tie  toed  wsj  Jpuattin^,  and  tf\e  lizard 

On-  ‘clamp  heart (L,  dS3.  chiiir 


crept 


/or  ye&rj  no 


cheo/h!  hleOjS.  hod  j'pwKled  ihere  , 


r  dlonced  on  cool  o, 


The  j'Jub  wo/  crowlmd^  _oi^| 


knidhlk/  melol ; 


^he  jno il  upon  tire  jidtle  | 


(^^e^/ioor  wo/  reclolepii-  ^o/°  mould  ond  mu/t  f'  s 
"  J[he ^yunbaf  in  ike  rotten  yeom/  hod  Quicken'd  • 
on  ike  ooken  loble  cod/^o/°  du/1 
^perennioljy"  hod  ihicken’d  . 


of  lectern  jack  or  metal  can.  , 
\o  cup  —  no  horn  —  no  ho/pit&bla  token, 


jccial  lie/  between  1  [not  board  andy^Wi 
lad  lend  abo  been  broken. 


here  wy  jo ^/cu]  ^  rumour  m  the  eMr, 

]Jhe  jkodow  f  zs  pre/ence  J~c  afrecicuf  - 
q  No  human  crealure  could  h.^vC^/fe/led  ikere , 


-  w. 


bloomy  ,  J~o  dark.  So  damp,  Jo  cold 

WtK  odour/"  Qjy&m  bone/'  and  relief  carnal , 
vO'hpnved  of  noht  and  con/ecraied  mould.  , 

^hlhe^  chapel  vault  and  charnel 


K 


? 


jP\ow  many ^/eei: 


d/Cendecl  . 


e  tempe/i  with  itf  yp0lJf  had  dri/fed  ui, 

ill  each  unwhde/t’me  j\o ne  wap  darkly  ./polled 
thickly  cy  the  leopafdj*  dcippled  /kin. , 

J  f 

ilh  leav^p  that  rankly  rotted 


end  in  the  upper  tioem 


■(Jk  air  w aj  thick 

V  keT  bat  —  or  yomeihinb  in  ilf  J'hape  —  waf  -vcinbin& 
on  ike  wall  ,  s>f  chilly  tsj  a  tomb 


dd  mc'lh  waf  din£iri& 


Ke 


^  0 


.1  c 


h  omeiy  in  ike  piece  tkere  yeem'd  to  be , 

evr  y  crooked  turn ,  or  on  the  lending 
ylroinin'c-  eyeball  wo/  prepared  to  yee 


pari ti on  jiondin.^ 


foft  ipy/tery  Hie  ypirit  daunted. , 
net  j&icl  ,  of  plain  cij  vvtufper  in  ike  car, 

he  place  if 


1 . 1 

>/el  no  porfentouf  iE^kape  the  /i&  j 
jach  object  plain  ,  and  lan&ible  , 

©ui  tkeir  tornifh  d  ^yr 

cy'yknd  ypedre  -'pallid. 

klC^\^t^r^dy  witik'~~lhe  mimic  h ijt 
^ykfka  the  ccurvpey  yimulalion.  -} 

^(Qheu:  youlp  were  looking  ihro’  their  painted  eyy 

"'^^ltk  aw/ul  ypeculalion  . 


n  evry  Lp  a  ypeechlyj  horroi 
(Q)n  evry  brovcr  the  burthen 

Tke  cJci 

Ke  ITVju/e/  me4edidicn 


uch  earne/i  woe  ih.ar f eoluref  ovefcn/i , 

Key  hcxve  /lirrd. .  or  JlSji'd  ,  or  wc.pt ,  or  /poteen 

uf  ,  /ave  iKe  hollow  moarunb  of  ihe  bleyl , 
*fke  /fillnejjT  waf  unbroken. 


o 


other  yound  or  /hr  li fc  wcJ  there 

xcept^  my  j~lepj  in  yclitary  clamber  , 
rum  plight  to  ^/li6ht ,  pram  hunnd  yku'r  id  J^ciiij , 


rcm  chamber  into  chamber 


vO^ci'ted  r ocmf  oP  luxury  and  /ta^T, 


Jlkat  old  ma£ni/Tcence  had  richly  /urni/h  clgS: 


"\Viih  piciure/"  cabinet/"  of  ancient  date \ 


jid  carvmby  &ili  and  burnyh  d 


*f<jg  ■/. 


if:' 


ich.  han&inci  ,  -deried.  by  ike  needk’r 

°  °  I  I 

Jfcnpiure  hi/toiy  ,  or  dome ^/dble ;  J^jjj i 

0ui  all  hed  ^yhded ,  J&vc  one  rabbed 
ev. 

'wnere  (0n  wo/ 


and  tRe  moth 


IPN^-id  mcirr'd  the  tixfue  vvith  a  partial 


_ .ul:  undecayind^  ^ytown’d  "  upon  ike  cloth 

JlCch^yedure  jfern  and  java^e 


he  jky  wof  pole  •,  the  cloud  a  thin^  of  doubt  j 
^jfome  huzj  wee ^yfe/H  >  a,id  /ome  decoy'd  and  duller 
^  B  uf  jfdl  tke  ^looJy  l^aod  jhcne  ylran^ly'  out 
vehemence  o f  colour  ! 


4 


0 


h&ni/icani  of  crime  , 


>ol  dcirinb  on  the  del  heraldic  banner, 
ii\cid  Kept  it f  crim/fn  unimpaired  by  time , 


n  /uch  a  vconderov/-  manner 


L 


all  ikere  hua6  the  yhadovv 


.aunted 


rcphdic  hintf  ihet :  /iJld  the  jo\A  with  dread, 

ut  thro  one  -diooiny  entrance  pomlinfe,  rao/ftf,1 
J  w  w  ‘A 

hep  while  yome  ^fecref  in/pirolion  yard  , 


ha} 


y 


hk< 


Buf  ifi'o’  one 
|  gloomy  entrance. 


C^lcrcjj  tfie  door 


no 


i'wun^  pendulouf  —  no  web  —  no 
iTN^nlk/  chr^eJif  or  while 
CL/^bout  if/-  nook/*  and  hinder  | 

r  ^  V;  fe 


h_e  jpiclcr  jhunn  d  ihe  interdicted  room  , 
he  moth.  ,  the  befefie  ,  and  the were  bani/h  ci  , 
nd  where  the  junbeam  /ell  athwart  the  bloom 
he  very  irud^e.  had  vcini/h’ d 


s  pillow  in.  if  place  had  ylowiy  rotted ; 

\^e ^/loor  alone  retain’d  ih.e  irace.  f  ^built, 
rp_g/e  board/"  ob/curdy-  Jpdisd.  • 


'Oh/curely  jpciled  io  ihe  door ,  and  ihence 
mcgy"  doublef  io  the  |(aied  Qypn 
O-  whai  a  Idle  ihey  laid  j^ymr  j^htl 
horror  and  amazement! 


WU  human  creature  in  ihe  deacij?/’  ni&jit 


ad  couryecL  like  hunted,  hare  that  cruel  dyfance. 
jll^ad^Jou^lil  ihe  door  ,  the  Window' m  h xj  , 

^^invin^  Jbv  dear  e>CylaiCe 9 


kof  jfiri.ekin.b  ^Jpirii  in 
jj \f  mortal  ^ytame  had 

the  yunbeajrv  ,  with 

c 

bhoilly  ^fiadow  flitted  . 


QJp\crcjj  the  /unbeam  ,  and  eJ.on.^  the  vail , 

painted.  on  the  air  Jo  very  dimly; 
J^har'djy  veil  cl  ihe  tape/lry  at  all  , 

(Q)r  porfrait/^wn  in&  trimly 


(f^)tr  all  there  iuinh  the  yhodovT  of  a ^/ecir, 
of  tn^fkry  -the  yplrit  daunted  , 
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